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mood. Yet learning was not to him a holiday pleasure simply : 
he made it the duty, the business, of life. In earnest work 
alone could he find peace for the unrest of his soul. The es- 
sence of his life he distilled for us into a few golden words. 
Whoever will lay them to heart may behold the Happy Valley. 
" To find one's self business is the great art of life." " To be 
employed is to be happy." " The secret of happiness is to 
be constantly employed." 



Art. III. — 1. The History of Mauritius, or the Isle of France, 
and the neighboring Islands ; from their first Discovery to 
the present Time; composed principally from the Papers and 
Memoirs of Baron Grant, who resided twenty Years in the 
Island. By his Son, Charles Grant, Viscount de Vaux. 
Illustrated with Maps from the best Authorities. London. 
1850. pp. 571. 

2. Creoles and Coolies; or, Five Years in Mauritius. By 
the Rev. Patrick Beaton, M. A., Late Minister of St. An- 
drew's Church, and Secretary of the Bible Society, Mauri- 
tius. Second edition. London. 1859. pp. 296. 

The little island described in the books we have named 
has acquired an importance within the last ten years which 
leads us to attempt a brief sketch of its history and con- 
dition. Like Barbados and Trinidad, it has derived im- 
mense wealth from the cultivation of the sugar-cane, and 
with them it enjoys the pleasant consciousness of a surplus 
in its treasury. Its history contains much which interests us, 
as we can here see the practical working of emancipation, and 
we may perhaps learn to avoid the errors attendant upon all 
pioneer enterprises. 

A glance at the map of the eastern hemisphere shows us 
the large island of Madagascar, immediately to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and to the eastward of this, three 
small islands, named Mauritius, Bourbon, and Roderigues. 
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Mauritius is about ninety-five miles in circumference, — thirty- 
three in length, and twenty in breadth, — a mere speck in the 
vast Indian Ocean. Situated immediately in the line of ves- 
sels bound to India, it was a necessary consequence of Vasco 
de Gama's voyage to India in 1497-9, that in 1505 Buy Pereira 
discovered Madagascar, and Pedro Mascareguas discovered 
Mauritius and Bourbon, giving to the former the name of 
Cerne. Too unimportant to be colonized, these islands were 
not further observed until 1598, when the Dutch Admiral Van 
Neek landed there and named Mauritius in compliment to 
Maurice of Orange. There is no reason to suppose that any 
attempts at a settlement were made until 1644, and the colony 
then planted lingered until 1712, when the Dutch concentrated 
their scattered outposts at the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1715 M. du Fresne landed at Port Louis, and named the 
island Isle de Prance ; and, Bourbon already possessing a 
number of French settlers, its sister island soon became one 
of the goals of French emigration. In 1734 M. de la Bour- 
donnais was named Governor-General of both islands, and his 
energy inspired the enterprise with new vigor. 

This man, whose life has been sketched by Baron Grant, 
was one of those adventurers who were called from obscurity 
by the opening of the East to European commerce. Born at 
St. Malo in 1699, he rose rapidly in the naval service of 
France, acquired a large property by privateering, enlisted 
in the Portuguese navy, and received letters-patent of nobil- 
ity, all ere he was thirty-five years old. In 1734 he obtained 
his appointment as Governor from the French East India Com- 
pany, and in 1735 he arrived at Mauritius with authority to 
create a colony. On the one side he was instructed to look 
for no aid from the French company, and was even expected 
to obtain a reimbursement of past advances ; on the other, he 
was to persuade the lazy and inefficient colonists to submit to 
necessary restraint and to unaccustomed labor. The island, 
which had before been merely a resort for vessels in quest of 
fresh provisions and water, was now to produce food for a 
large population, and to furnish valuable exports for foreign 
consumption. The inhabitants — many of them pirates and 
felons — were to be compelled to observe the laws, and to 
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exchange a life of buccaneering, hunting, and fishing for the 
severe toil of planters in a fresh country. His authority was 
in some points subordinate to that of the local council ; and 
his enemies, comprising all of the officers of the Company 
with whom he came in contact, were able to undermine his 
popularity with his employers and the public. 

It is indeed surprising to find that, under all these difficul- 
ties, and while exposed to the effects of the most enervating 
climate in the world, in five years he had constructed forts, 
roads, hospitals, mills, aqueducts, ship-yards, and dock-yards, 
and had introduced the culture of sugar, cotton, indigo, and 
manioc. He constructed several vessels, and, when war was 
declared between England and France in 1744, he had prepared 
a formidable force to assist his countrymen in their struggle for 
the possession of India. With a fleet of about ten vessels, he 
sailed for the Coromandel coast, and on the 6th of July, 1746, 
he encountered and defeated the English fleet. Arriving at 
Pondicherry, he desired to combine with Dupleix in an attack 
on Madras; but being obliged to proceed without reinforce- 
ments, he attacked the place alone, and it capitulated in Sep- 
tember. He became involved in ruinous disputes with the 
commanders of the troops, and returned to Mauritius. In 
1747 he was appointed to command a squadron bound to 
Prance, and, as he was closely pursued by the English, he put 
into Martinique, whence he sailed in a Dutch vessel for Flush- 
ing. Landing in England, he was seized as a prisoner of war, 
was released on parole, and reached Paris in February, 1748, 
only to be sent to the Bastile within ten days. Commission- 
ers were named to examine the charges against him ; but after 
languishing in prison twenty-six months, he died unheard. 

Unfortunate as his career proved, his labors at Mauritius 
were not in vain. During his absence, M. David, previously 
Governor of Senegal, had been appointed to the command, 
and he promptly quelled the outbreaks of the slaves and the 
white desperadoes. At the same time, also, five vessels arrived 
from Nantes, harbingers of commerce, and prosperity seemed 
to have been secured. It was, however, unfortunately the 
case, as the Abbe" Raynal shows, that this island had not 
obtained the degree of prosperity which might have been 
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expected, since " more speculation than industry was bestowed 
upon it, and the owners lost their time in conjectures concern- 
ing the use to which it might be put." The government, until 
1769, was in the hands of the French East India Company, a 
vast monopoly, whose history we shall not strive to recover. 
In brief, it was one of Law's schemes, and was formed by the 
consolidation of several other companies. It was at once an 
arena of court intrigues, a great trading company, and a mili- 
tary power; — in all respects a counterpart of the English 
company. The islands of Mauritius and Bourbon were but 
portions of its immense possessions, and they were alternately 
pampered and neglected, as best suited the plans of the Direc- 
tors. " Under such a government," says Raynal, " no im- 
provements could be expected. Cotton, indigo, sugar, arnotto, 
pepper, tea, cocoa, everything was tried, but so carelessly that 
no advantage was derived from them. The essential cultures 
were neglected in pursuing chimerical projects. Though in 
the year 1765 there were in the colony 1,469 white people, 
besides the troops, 587 Indians or free negroes, and 11,881 
slaves, their productions did not amount to more than 
320,650 lbs. of wheat, 47,430 lbs. of rice, 1,570,040 lbs. of 
maize, 142,700 lbs. of kidney beans, and 135,500 lbs. of oats." 
Two years before this, as we learn from the same authority, 
Bourbon contained 4,627 white inhabitants, and 15,149 blacks, 
while four or five pounds of cereals per capita and 2,535,100 
lbs. of coffee were produced. 

For the next fifty years the colonial records contain little to 
interest the reader. The government passed into the hands of 
the crown, and enlightened governors like Poiyro and Malartic 
strove to introduce the culture of spices and to establish 
necessary reforms. Notwithstanding that the Revolution swept 
these remote colonists into its mad vortex, there was a con- 
servative influence, or rather there was too palpable an equality 
among the members of the ruling class, to afford a pretext for 
the horrible excesses of the French democracy. In 1810 the 
island was surrendered to the English, who had the previous 
year captured Bourbon, and from this event we may date the 
entrance of Mauritius into the history of Europe. 

While Mauritius was a French colony it presented a phase 
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of the institution of slavery rarely seen elsewhere. Situated 
in a healthy latitude, it attracted a certain number of white 
inhabitants, whom its propinquity to Madagascar and the 
eastern coast of Africa enabled to obtain slave labor at a 
trifling cost. Hence we are allowed to see what has taken 
place in a slaveholding community where the chattel is of 
small pecuniary value. We will cite the following testimony 
of St. Pierre, the author of " Paul and Virginia," as given 
by Baron Grant : ; — 

" At present (1768), Madagascar furnishes the negroes which are 
destined to cultivate the land in the Island of Bourbon. The common 
price of one of them is a barrel of gunpowder, a few muskets, some 
pieces of cloth, and, above all, a certain proportion of piasters. The 
dearest of them costs about fifty crowns of France. 

" These people have neither so flat a nose, nor so dark a complexion, 
as those of Guinea ; some of them are only brown ; whilst others, as 
the Balambous, have long hair : nay, others of them have fair and 
even red hair. They are dexterous, intelligent, and have a sense of 
honor and gratitude. The greatest insult that can be offered to one 
of these people is to speak disrespectfully of his family ; they are far 
less sensible to personal injuries. In their own country, they work up 

various articles with equal ingenuity and industry They are 

very hospitable. A black who is on a journey enters without previ- 
ous ceremony, or being known to the owner, into any hut which suits 
his convenience, and those whom he finds in it most willingly share 
their meal with him. Nor is it their custom to ask from whence he 
comes nor whither he is going. 

" The negroes are naturally of a lively disposition, but their state of 
slavery soon renders them melancholy. Love alone seems to allay 
their pain ; they exert themselves to the utmost in order to obtain a 
wife ; and, if they can choose for themselves, they always prefer those 
who are advanced into a state of womanhood, who, they say, make the 
best soup. They immediately give them all they possess ; and if their 
wives live in another plantation, they will undertake the most difficult 
and dangerous journeys to see them. On such occasions they fear 
neither fatigue nor punishment." 

Here let us pause for a moment to consider the picture pre- 
sented by a man who says a few sentences further on : — 

" It is not for us to discuss, in this place, the subject of slavery, on 
31* 
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which very able writers have differed and about which volumes have 
been filled. That discipline, and sometimes a severe one, may be 
necessary in the management of plantations, cannot be denied, and 
that the owners sometimes exercise their power with unnecessary 
rigor, must also be acknowledged ; at the same time, it would be ridic- 
ulous to assert, that, because a white man is the master of a plantation, 
he must be cruel, and, because a black man is a slave, he must be 
wretched." 

Here is no abstract philanthropy ; but does not every word 
above cited show — since the fact that these slaves were of the 
same blood as many of their owners, (as we are informed by 
Admiral Kempenfelt and others,) were intelligent, industri- 
ous, capable of feeling acutely their miserable lot, in fact, 
undeniably men and women, did not exempt them from the 
most cruel treatment — that their condition would not have 
been bettered if their masters had held them to be mere 
brutes, incapable of any one of these acknowledged traits of 
character? Their hospitable welcome to their new home 
is next to be described : — 

" They are all disembarked with no clothing of any kind, but a strip 
of linen round their loins. The men are placed on one side of the 
beach, and the women with their children on the other. The planters 
then examine them, and make their purchases accordingly. Brothers, 
sisters, friends, and lovers are now separated, and are led away to the 
respective plantations to which they are destined. Sometimes, in the 
paroxysms of their despair, they imagine that the white people are 
preparing to eat them, that they make red wine of their blood, 
and gunpowder of their bones. 

" Their manner of life is as follows : at daybreak, the smacking of a 
whip is the signal that calls them to their work ; and they then proceed 
to the plantation, where they labor in a state of almost entire naked- 
ness, and in the heat of the sun. Their nourishment is ground maize 
boiled in water, or loaves of the manioc ; and a small piece of cloth is 
their only covering. For the least act of negligence, they are tied 
hand and foot to a ladder, when the overseer gives them a certain 
number of strokes on their back, with a long whip ; and with a three- 
pointed collar clasped round their necks, they are brought back to their 
work. It is not necessary to describe the severity with which, notwith- 
standing these punishments, they are compelled to pray to God for the 
prosperity of their masters." 
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A pleasing commentary on this last piece of hypocrisy is 
found in the following sentence : — 

" Religion is, indeed, sometimes employed to alleviate the evils of 
their situation. Some of them are occasionally baptized : they are 
then told they are become the brethren of the white people, and that 
they will go into paradise ; but it is not easy to persuade them that the 
Europeans will ever prove their guides to heaven." 

We do not intend to nauseate our readers with the details 
of the misery endured hy these slaves; but let us cite from 
Mr. Beaton two articles of the " Code Noir," which was drawn 
up for their protection : — 

" Art. 32. The fugitive slave absent for a month, counting from the 
day when his master has denounced him to justice, shall have his ears 
cut, and be marked with a Jleur de lis on one of his shoulders ; and if 
he commit the same offence during another month, counting in the 
same way from the day of denunciation, he shall be hamstrung and 
marked with a Jleur de lis on his other shoulder ; and the third time, 
he shall be punished with death." 

" Art. 38. All our subjects of the said countries, of whatever qual- 
ity and condition they may be, are hereby prohibited from torturing 
their slaves by their own private authority, or from causing them to be 
tortured under any pretext whatever, or from mutilating any of their 
members, or causing them to be mutilated, — under the penalty of 
having the slaves confiscated, and being proceeded against by special 
process ; be it lawful for them only, when they believe that their slaves 
have merited it, to put them in chains, and to beat them with rods or 
ropes." 

Unrestrained by a sincere trust in the mercy thus insured 
to them by these edicts of his Most Christian Majesty, these 
slaves were always endeavoring to escape. 

As Baron Grant writes so pleasantly, let us quote one of his 
letters : — 

"We have here a species of hunting, which, as we are on that sub- 
ject, I shall not omit to mention ; it is indeed of a cruel kind in appear- 
ance, but absolutely necessary in point of policy. It consists in pursu- 
ing the Maroon negroes, or deserters, in the woods and the mountains, 
where they are treated as wild beasts ; they are shot whenever an 
opportunity offers, and this severity is absolutely necessary for our 
preservation. It is true, that in general they content themselves with 
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pillaging what they want for their support ; but they will sometimes 
accompany their plunder with fire and sword 

" Our slaves, and particularly those which come from Madagascar, 
are insolent and idle, and consequently of little reliance. They have 
been more accustomed to war than to labor ; and the hope of finding 
some means of returning to their country employs all their thoughts. 

" Though it is necessary, in order to catch the wind, to make a large 
circuit in coming from Madagascar to the Isle of France, they seem to 
have an instinctive knowledge that the distance of their country is not 
in proportion to the length of the voyage ; they will direct their hand 
to the point where it lies, and exclaim, in their corrupted French, ' Qa 
blanc la li beaucoup malin ; li court beaucoup dans la mer la haut ; 
mais Madagascar li la,.' They escape into the forest and moun- 
tains of the Isle of France ; and whenever they find a canoe or other 
small boat along the coast, they endeavor to get possession of it, and 
discover, not only uncommon courage, but address and agility in getting 
to sea. Sometimes they contrive to make a large pirogue or canoe of 
a single tree, some of which are very large in this island, and in one of 
these they will attempt the passage of a hundred leagues. It also 
happens that, when they are found to be too numerous for the canoe 
to contain them with safety, they will alternately embark and swim 
through the voyage. Though many of these adventurers are lost, 
some of them have been known to reach their native island." 

A few figures from Mr. Benton, and we will quit this portion 
of our work. " Of every eighteen slaves in the colony one 
died annually ; from first to last, Mauritius has been the tomb 
of more than one million of Africans." In 1766 there were 
about 25,000 slaves in the colony ; in 1799, 35,000 ; in 1832, 
when emancipation was projected, 63,536. 

The period of the colonial history of Mauritius is instruc- 
tive, as it indicates that slave labor, even where it costs the 
least, is not productive of rapid prosperity. At that time the 
wealth of the island consisted largely in the crops it produced, 
and yet agriculture was neglected. The trees which covered 
it were recklessly destroyed ; the fields were imperfectly culti- 
vated, and their yield at times hardly sufficed to keep the 
inhabitants from absolute starvation. The slaves led a brief 
and deplorable life ; while their masters squandered whatever 
they could wring from their labor in attempting to imitate the 
luxury of Paris. 
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We have already seen that the English captured the two 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon in 1809 and 1810. In 1813 
they abolished the slave-trade, and in 1815 they commenced to 
register the slaves on the island. The grossest frauds, how- 
ever, were perpetrated by the owners, and slaves were freely 
imported via the Seychelles. Of the sum of £2,112,632 paid 
to the slaveholders as compensation for 66,343 slaves, it is com- 
monly believed that one fourth was for slaves thus fraudu- 
lently imported. The owners were all sympathizers with 
France, and they and their descendants to this day have 
steadily opposed the English rule. Prom February, 1835, 
when slavery was abolished, till February, 1839, when the 
system of apprenticeship ended, the chief discussions of the 
colonists were in regard to a fresh supply of laborers. Efforts 
were made to obtain coolies from India, and at the same time 
renewed attention was given to the cultivation of sugar. These 
years of change presented a most singular state of affairs. The 
owners of estates, on receiving their indemnities from the Eng- 
lish government, were for the first time in the enjoyment of a 
large amount of ready money. Old inhabitants describe the 
next two or three years succeeding emancipation as a carni- 
val. The negroes, no longer enslaved, refused to work ; the 
rebound from compulsory labor was an unlimited indulgence 
in the hitherto unknown pleasure of idleness. The planters 
vied with one another in expensive luxuries, — balls, dinners, 
elegant equipages, and reckless indulgence were the order of 
the day. At the end of the time, they awoke to the certainty 
that the colony was on the verge of ruin. Nothing would have 
saved it, probably, from extinction, but the infusion of new 
blood. England had already sent out a number of her keen 
and wary merchants, who had supplied the planters with the 
desired luxuries at immense profits, and they had obtained the 
control of the plantations. These men felt that the colony 
might be retrieved, but only by employing unusual measures. 
Labor was the one requisite, and this was supplied by India. 
In 1842, there were imported 18,105 males and 888 females ; in 
1843, 44,454 males, 5,049 females, and in like proportion for 
several years. In 1861 there were remaining 158,922 male, 
and 65,928 female Indians, or 224,850 Indians to 83,475 of all 
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other races, black, white, and mixed. This immense immigra- 
tion represents also a constant stream of emigration on the part 
of the Hindoos. When the term of their service has expired, 
many of them return home, and often make one or more trips 
to the island. We may not unfairly assume, that about as 
many voluntary emigrants from India have visited the island 
since 1840 as involuntary slaves from Madagascar previously. 
Yet how surprising has been the difference in the results of 
these two forms of labor ! The Hindoo is far less capable of 
bodily labor than the Malgash. His intellectual capacity may 
abstractly be greater ; but we doubt if he is more apt in learn- 
ing the ordinary plantation work. So far as he has any relig- 
ious ideas, they are prejudicial to the interest of his employer. 
The utter ignorance of the native of Madagascar is far more 
susceptible of improvement. 

The following table will show the progress made in twenty 
years by the planters of the new regime : — 

In 1843 they exported 55,125,758 lbs. sugar, worth £ 796,918, their imports were £ 902,578 
1853 " " 184,024,447 " " " 1,540,505, " " " 1,092,141 

1859 " " 247,948,302 " " " 2,814,945, " " " 2,025,890 

1860 " " 261,256 452 " " " 2,810,992, " " " 2,304,668 

1861 " " 221,160,274 " " " 2,284,996, " " " 2,249,124 

It thus appears, that, though largely favored by accident, the 
main source of the prosperity of the island has been the em- 
ployment of free labor, though of an inferior type. 

But we must now return to the condition of the freedmen of 
the colony ; and here our honest opinion, formed from personal 
observation, may prove as unpalatable to some as our picture 
of the slaves may be to others. These people are lazy, immoral, 
dishonest, and insolent. They are cowardly and treacherous, 
jealous of the whites, and yet their servile imitators. Con- 
tent with little, they labor only to obtain a bare support. They 
seem to possess neither sense of shame at their present degra- 
dation nor ambition to obtain the equality nominally offered to 
them. Yet though these facts are indisputable, not only is it 
undeniable that they are in a much better condition than they 
would be as slaves, but it is highly probable that the present 
state of affairs is due to the injudicious manner in which they 
have been treated. England, the nation which has evinced 
the most unscrupulous rapacity in extending her conquests, 
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has also proved the most unskilful in forming colonies. Every 
step of her aggressions has been based on fraud and injustice ; 
every attempt also to make these acquisitions useful has been 
marked by folly and incapacity. Having secured the keys to 
the commerce with India by capturing Mauritius and Bourbon, 
she restored the latter to France, and has permitted the for- 
mer to remain thoroughly French in sentiment and affection. 
The language employed by nineteen out of twenty of her Mau- 
ritian subjects is French ; the coolies, when they arrive, learn 
only a spurious French, known as " Creole." The newspapers 
are all published in French, save one, which prints a single page 
in English. The scholars in the Royal College use French 
text-books, and the social lines are so closely drawn, that the 
natives of England and France rarely intermix. The weights 
and many of the coins are French ; the laws are a modification 
of the Code Napoleon, and in. certain ordinary business trans- 
actions no English notary can be employed. When it was an- 
nounced, a year ago, that the French Emperor was about to 
assume the protectorate of Madagascar, the journals at Port 
Louis openly expressed their delight at such a prospect of the 
extension of his influence. 

Now, in the same manner that England has committed the 
unpardonable folly of giving back to France a naval station 
which enables her to maintain an important influence in the 
East, she has blundered in her attempt to realize the dreams 
of her abolitionists. After the brief probation of four years, 
sixty thousand slaves were turned adrift upon their own re- 
sources. In many cases the mere brute impulse prevailed, and 
idleness was the sole pleasure they required. In many others 
unquestionably a feeling prevailed which is shown in the fol- 
lowing anecdote. " You ask me," said a negro, " why I will 
not work in that field. I will tell you. In that field my fa- 
ther worked as a slave, and was lashed as a slave ; and do you 
think I would work upon a spot that I cannot think of without 
pain ? " The island was too small to admit of any alleviation 
of such feelings. Where a slave had worked under the lash 
at another's command, he might well refuse to continue to 
work at his former owner's request. 

Lastly, when a whole community has been profoundly 
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affected by an occurrence, and especially by one so far reach- 
ing as this, a certain time must be conceded for reconstruc- 
tion. But we have seen, that, at the time when the freed 
blacks might have returned to voluntary labor, their place was 
occupied by a supply of alien laborers. To these latter there 
was not the same antipathy of color and race, and from their 
natural docility of character they were more available to the 
planter. Coolies were hired and employed by the operation 
of the same causes that rapidly brought machinery into gen- 
eral use ; but their employers, ignorant of their language and 
customs, concerned themselves only with results. Towards 
them there was felt none of the antipathy which is produced 
by a constrained equality, and there were none of those 
offspring of guilt which in too many slave countries connect 
the extremes of white and black in a bond of blood relation- 
ship. 

The friend of the negro may urge that the faults of the 
freed blacks are aggravated, and perhaps caused, by their 
isolated position. For our part, not believing that abstract 
argument or the citation of a few cases will ever settle the 
question of the intellectual ability of any negro tribe, we will 
proceed to urge what may be said in extenuation of the course 
adopted by the white population of Maxiritius. Probably 
not five per cent of its population of 83,475, exclusive of the 
Indians, is of purely white blood. A few families of French 
descent have remained uncontaminated ; a few more English 
or German families have established themselves permanently 
on the island ; a certain proportion of merchants and officials 
remain long enough to be fairly considered as citizens. Per- 
haps forty-five per cent is purely black, and the remaining 
half is composed of all possible shades of mixed blood. Here, 
as elsewhere, the tendency of the mulatto is to exaggerate 
the ratio of white blood, and every portion of the class 
despises and hates the unadulterated black. It is natural 
that the whites should avoid a recognition of the social equal- 
ity of the blacks ; it is inevitable that this feeling shoixld be 
intensified in those who try to believe that the taint is too 
slight to be perceived in themselves. But the whites have 
also good reasons to oppose these latter also. Under the 
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French rule these colored people were oppressed by severe 
laws, and the hottest feelings of jealousy existed between those 
who were the legal representatives of a family, and those born 
without the pale of the law. Parental affection not only led 
to manumission, but often to the enrichment of illicit children 
to the detriment of the rightful heirs. Many men were proba- 
bly led to shun the restraints of marriage, and though of late 
years the bonds of social morality have been tightened, such a 
life of pleasure possessed fatal attractions. It is unquestiona- 
ble that more than three fourths of the immovable property 
in the colony has been transferred from the white to the col- 
ored population ; and the latter, possessed of wealth, and even 
of refinement, daily chafe against the unsurmountable barrier 
which keeps them distinct. Here, then, we have French against 
English, white against mulatto, masters opposed to freedmen, 
and all penned within the limits of a little island. What 
ground has the black man to hope for improvement from those 
of mixed race, superior to him in rank and wealth, when he is 
to them the detestable memento of their shame, the ineffaceable 
mark of their origin ? How can he hope for aid from those 
whose wealth is valued only as a means of eclipsing the scorn- 
ful white man in luxury and ostentation ? How can he expect 
much sympathy, on the other hand, from those who see in the 
blacks the cause of the degradation of their predecessors, and 
who fear in a continued association only a prolongation of 
the evil ? 

Some enthusiasts propose, as a specific for this unhealthy 
state of affairs, the enforced social equality of all. They 
would have white, black, and colored indiscriminately mixed, 
and alike aspirants for place and position. This, however, can 
never be ; no white man save an Englishman would submit to 
such a degradation ; and no white woman would consent to 
live in a society thus constituted. 

Leaving these questions, however, is it not evident that the 
true course would have been, not to attempt to force a nomi- 
nal equality, but to regulate a wise distinction ? Had the 
blacks been treated as a class requiring aid and instruction to 
enable them to rise to a better position, with certain fixed rights, 
as that of suffrage, dependent on their exertions and held before 
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them as a stimulant, how much better would have been their 
position to-day ! Had the colored people been regarded in 
their true light, as a class which it was not desirable to encour- 
age and enlarge, but as one unfortunately existent, and had 
they been recognized as approaching nearer to the standard of 
the whites, though never to be placed on a social equality, they 
would have resigned themselves to their condition, have ex- 
pended their wealth in attempting to educate and refine them- 
selves, and would eventually have become the ruling class, and 
deservedly so. 

There is no sound reason why any large proportion of the 
population of a tropical country should be white. The climate 
and the conditions of life are suited to those other races which 
have been found settled there from remote ages. The require- 
ments of the age demand, indeed, that a certain amount of en- 
ergy shall be infused into them, to urge them to produce their 
quota for the wants of the world ; but this energy is not 
obtained by the permanent colonization of such localities by 
Europeans, — it is the birthright of the citizens of colder 
climes, and expires with them. The piirely white Creoles of 
Mauritius are bodily and mentally inferior to their cousins in 
England or Prance ; how great the inferiority is almost in- 
credible. 

We have said that Mauritius may prove a warning to our 
nation, since it shows that philanthropy should be patient and 
persevering. To witness the immorality of so great a propor- 
tion of its population ; the laxity of justice ; the imbecility 
of local authorities ; the discontent and wretchedness of so 
many who have nearly all the requisites of happiness, — is 
to open our eyes to the evils which may easily flow from our 
mistake. Prosperous as the island has been, its prosperity is 
built on a very treacherous foundation. Wealth accumulates 
for a few years only to be wasted on foolish trifles. Three 
hundred thousand people are saved from starvation in time of 
peace only by the mercy of the elements, and in time of war 
only by the naval supremacy of England. There has been no 
attempt to secure a reserve fund for a season of disaster, no at- 
tempt to bring the great mass of the inhabitants to a condition 
where an appeal to reason could be understood. Whenever a 
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panic seizes the people, reason and humanity are both for- 
gotten. Thus far this has happened only in regard to the 
appearance of the cholera, and Mr. Beaton's pages bear full 
evidence of the unreasoning fear which has then pervaded the 
community. Let a famine ever occur, and there is reason to 
expect a similar outbreak. 

We read two morals in the history of Mauritius : the one is, 
that the happiness of the slave is directly dependent upon his 
money value ; the other, that the abolition of slavery is but a 
stage from which we may as easily pursue a baneful as a salu- 
tary course. 

All political sxibjects dismissed, we gladly turn to the more 
pleasing features of our subject. The traveller, as he ap- 
proaches the island, is first struck by the peaks which rise 
above the horizon. The purple haze which always surrounds 
their bases gives them the appearance of unreality ; especially 
if he be fortunate enough to see them first as they fade amid 
the splendors of a tropical sunset. At all times, however, 
their fantastic forms arouse the imagination, and make him 
desirous of a nearer view. As he approaches, the chains sepa- 
rate ; here and there patches of a brighter green, or listless 
curls of smoke slowly rising, betray the presence of cultiva- 
tion. Winding down the hillsides are the many little streams 
which reveal their course by the lines of trees thus strength- 
ened against the fervid sun. A few white houses scattered 
along the shore, the spray dashed from the waves as they roll 
over the banks of coral, sails skimming along the line of the 
reef, and the luxurious mildness of the atmosphere, give a pic- 
turesque enchantment to the scene. As he approaches Port 
Louis, in front of his course the " Pouce " extends a friendly 
warning, and the quaint form of the " Peter Botte," so famil- 
iar to his recollections, causes him almost to expect all the 
other marvels of his childhood to appear bodily. Arrived at 
the Bell Buoy, he sees Robinson Crusoe in the form of a pilot, 
while a crew of Fridays show their teeth in delight, as they 
solicit the favor of his patronage. If the traveller be duly 
stoical or practised, he waits for the ship's boat to carry him 
ashore ; otherwise he abandons himself to the tender mercies 
of the Malays, and threads the passage to the quay. The city 
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of Port Louis seems to stand on a plateau formed by the up- 
heaval of the bottom of the bay, and its harbor reaches in 
from the sea like a pocket. The coral reefs grow almost to 
the surface of the water, and shelter the harbor from the 
waves. Once inside their lines, he moves through long rows 
of vessels moored two and three abreast on each side, and as 
the depth of water diminishes regularly, he passes from ships 
to brigs, and thence to chausse-marSes and boats, till he touches 
at the quay. 

The quay, which is substantially a spur of land, is one of 
the most important points. Here the immense crops of sugar 
are all shipped, and the supplies for the island landed. A gate, 
well guarded, nominally excludes the outside world, and here 
custom-house officials lie in wait for their prey. Woe betide 
the unfortunate Chinaman, who, tempted by the love of lucre, 
essays to pass with the forbidden opium wherewith Celestials 
and Hindoos may indulge in furtive joy. Prom recondite 
hiding-places the hateful drug is torn ; innocent bags of rice 
yield up their trust, tins of lard reveal wheel within wheel, in 
the form of balls of opium ; dropsical Chinamen, restored to 
sudden health, rush wildly past' the gate, while the guardian 
joyfully picks up the precious package which will so well repay 
his vigilance. 

In case our traveller is innocent of designs upon her Majes- 
ty's revenue, the examination of his trunks is a mere empty 
form, and he passes the gate to find himself with all the world 
of Port Louis before him. If he be a stranger, his troubles 
then commence. Crowds of coolies and negroes surround 
him, and shout out phrases in an unknown tongue, wildly 
gesticulating. Carriages, apparently the refuse of all the 
livery stables of the world, are proffered him, and spectral 
carrioles — alias milk-carts on two wheels — loom up in the 
background. He hears one or two French words, and, misled 
by the sound, he remembers his early studies at the academy 
at " Stratford atte ye Bowe," and essays to explain his wants. 
His choicest phrases are wasted, a muttered " Me ne pas con- 
nais Anglais " is vouchsafed, and the crowd of drivers abandon 
him. Some driver, boasting the shabbiest equipage of the lot, 
opens his carriage door and cries beseechingly, " Capitaine !" 
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A friendly policeman intervenes, and, tired and dusty, the 
traveller reaches one of the four hotels open to his choice. 
Here he will have the pleasure of paying extravagant prices 
for poor rooms and a wretched table d'hote ; but when he re- 
flects that nothing but the milk and sugar is of native produc- 
tion, he will doubtless be reconciled to the exactions of his 
landlord. 

A stroll about the city will soon disabuse the observer of 
any fear that the Creole, white or black, labors too hard. The 
coolies at the quay, clad generally in a couple of old gunny- 
bags, work incessantly in the hot sun, loading or discharging 
the lighters of sugar and rice. Merchants, captains, and clerks 
rush around the business part of the town, protected by sola 
hats and white umbrellas ; but every face has the marked ex- 
pression of life and vigor peculiar to a European. Enter the 
shops, however, and the Creole is visible in his unapproachable 
laziness. Sallow, thin, languid, stupid, and indifferent to your 
wants, the shopkeeper removes not the cigar from his lips, and 
briefly replies to your inquiries, that he has no such article as 
you want. Point it out to him, and he lets you help yourself, 
charges you an immense profit, and relapses into indifference. 
The stranger quickly finds that there is no amusement or in- 
formation to be gained by " shopping," and bis own eyes and 
nose are probably the only truth-telling witnesses he will find 
in the city. 

Port Louis, being enclosed by a semicircle of hills, and inter- 
sected by several ravines, possesses every natural advantage 
for a thorough drainage. Not only do frequent showers purify 
the place, but there are three aqueducts supplying any requi- 
site amount of water. Yet there is not a single drain in the 
city, and wherever it is possible to make the street perfectly 
level, so as to fill the open gutters with stagnant water, the 
chance is improved. The result of such negligence, since the 
great importation of coolies commenced, has been to render 
the island subject to a visit of the cholera every third year. 
The streets are not very inviting in appearance, as every house 
is surrounded by a high stone wall, invariably surmounted by 
a row of broken bottles, to serve as a protection from burglars. 
The older houses, dating from the French settlement, stood in 
32* 
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large court-yards, often ornamented with trees and flowers. 
The value of real estate, however, has led to the sale of all 
the front portion of such lots, and the erection of little houses 
on the line of the street. By a walk of about a mile from the 
quay, the Champ de Mars is reached, being the upper end of 
the table-land from which the mountains spring. Here a race- 
course is laid out, and here, two or three times a week, the 
Slite of the city meet of an afternoon to listen to the regi- 
mental bands. The scene is often charming, at least a portion 
of it. Imposing turn-outs dash around the course ; ladies, in 
the latest Parisian costumes, display the most symmetrical 
figures and the brightest eyes imaginable, to full advantage ; 
cavaliers, on showy Atistralian or Cape horses, mingle in the 
throng, and children, on sturdy ponies from Timor or Lombok, 
imitate the daring of their seniors. A closer inspection, how- 
ever, reveals the secret of the distance preserved by such as 
may be recognized as English officers or officials. Either too 
dark or too white are nearly all of these attractive beauties ; 
the taint of African blood is ineffaceably marked on all. The 
male portion of the assembly is under the same ban, and the 
stranger is soon made aware of the facts which we have stated, 
that the half-castes possess wealth, beauty, and refinement, but 
that between them and the whites there is an impassable gulf. 

With the afternoon stroll or ride, the last chance for amuse- 
ment fails. As the city owns the theatre, an ample subsidy 
occasionally attracts thither a feeble attempt at an operatic 
or theatrical corps ; but these spasmodic efforts generally re- 
sult in a complete failure. As for a promenade, the dark, 
high walls give one a feeling of suffocation, and as little 
excitement as a stroll in a country-churchyard, unless some 
enterprising garotter makes an essay of his skill at your ex- 
pense. There is absolutely nothing to be done in the evening 
except to admire the brilliancy of the stars, or to watch the 
motley crowd of Creoles at the billiard-tables. 

When one is well introduced, he may effect an entrance 
within the circle of the French society ; or if he be superior to 
sneers, he may easily form acquaintances among the Creoles 
of color. He will find but little to repay his trouble. The 
interest of the company is reserved for discussions on local 
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trifles, or the never stale topic of apparel. Trustworthy wit- 
nesses express their amazement at the apparent poverty of 
information on every subject- evinced by the Creoles. Scandal, 
dress, betting, and whist are more in favor even than dancing 
or flirtation. To live in Mauritius is the highest aspiration 
of all native-born inhabitants. In their eyes the island is 
unequalled, and no length of absence can estrange them. 
Their laudable attachment, however, unfortunately blinds 
them to any defects ; and, without some violent intrusion 
upon them, they would remain forever contentedly isolated. 
The. commercial importance of the island is now attracting 
many Europeans thither, and for the last five years they have 
been blessed with a Governor whose best energies have been 
given to stimulating them to mental exertion. There is hope, 
that, when a wise prudence has restrained the liberty too 
lavishly bestowed upon them formerly, the inhabitants will 
take a rank among the citizens of the world worthy of their 
descent. 

The planters are generally more robust and healthy, phys- 
ically and intellectually, than the residents of Port Louis. 
They live much in the open air ; they ride, shoot, indulge in 
all manly sports ; they are, however, as timid in all seasons 
of danger, and as devoted to French interests, as the inhab- 
itants of the city. Many of them employ from five to twelve 
hundred coolies, have costly machinery to produce their sugar, 
and live on their estates as little potentates. The traveller 
almost invariably receives a courteous welcome, the only re- 
turn requisite being that he shall make himself entertaining. 

One last word as to the negro, and our task is ended. 
Should the importation of coolies be suspended, or should 
the sugar crop either fail or fall in value below the cost of 
production, the only hope of the island is in them. They are 
attached to the soil. The coolies might be easily restored to 
their native villages ; but the negro will cling to his birth- 
place. Once relieved from the competition of Asiatics, and 
allowed to own and cultivate small patches of land, these 
freedmen might bring much more of the island under cultiva- 
tion ; but at present the interest of the rulers is decidedly 
against such a course. Until they shall have had this oppor- 
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tunity, it is hardly fair to consider them as irreclaimable, or 
to compare them with others of the same race, placed in a 
position surrounded by no such difficulties. 

The book written by Mr. Beaton is one which would amply 
repay reprinting here. "We would advise all our readers who 
may have access to it, to examine it as a clear and quite im- 
partial account of a very curious country. His opinions are 
expressed with the candor to be expected from a clergyman, 
and with an absence of fanaticism rarely to be found in an 
English tourist. Had our space permitted, we should have 
been glad to give copious extracts. 



Art. IV. — Lectures on Moral Science. Delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Williams College ; Author of " Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity," etc. Boston : Gould and 
Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. pp. 304. 

The announcement of a new work on Moral Science is quite 
likely, we imagine, to excite, in the minds of some who may 
chance to see it, a feeling bordering on impatience. It will 
probably be concluded at once by such persons, that some one 
who has a special attachment to his own methods of exhibiting 
the received doctrines of ethics, or who has fancied himself, 
as to some details by no means essential, wiser than those who 
have written before him, has produced another work rather 
for his own gratification than to meet any existing want. 
It has become so common a thing of late for each teacher to 
think it necessary to make his own text-book, that the read- 
ing public generally, and especially the patrons of colleges 
and schools, grow weary of perpetual change and jealous of 
new attempts. It is not strange that, in relation to a work 
like that before us, some unfavorable impression should exist 
in the minds of such as have little or no knowledge of the 
subject. 



